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unfitted to meet the social and economic strains of indus-
trialism. It is unnecessary here to indicate how great those
strains were. Associated with an astonishingly rapid
increase in population and with the dislocation of a major
war, the early years of the nineteenth century saw the
revolution in social life produced by the rapid transition
from an agrarian to an industrial community, with all
that this implied in the way of a new class-structure, of
social unrest, and of new technical demands. It was
inevitable that the nineteenth century should see a change
that was revolutionary, even if all too slow, in the organi-
zation of our education, and the beginnings of a no less
profound change in what it taught.
In the complex and confused prospect of English
education in the nineteenth century, nothing stands out
more prominently than the rise in prestige of the public
schools. The very term * public school' is almost an
invention of the century, and certainly the process by
which certain of the grammar schools became associated
in the public mind with foundations such as Winchester
and Eton, and by which there were many new creations
on the same model as schools for the upper classes, was
completely a nineteenth-century phenomenon. It was a
process with very complex social causes which it is not the
function of this essay to examine. We are concerned
simply with the bearing of this growth of the public
schools upon the content of education. It is much more
than a popular legend that ascribes to Thomas Arnold so
much of the credit for a revival in the education of a
number of our greatest schools from 1840 onward. Such
a revival did undoubtedly occur. But it is important to
note that it did not involve any marked changes in the